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sentimentally adopted Bastille Day as one of its own legal
holidays.14
As the actual entry of the United States into the war
loomed as a virtual certainty, the Republic of Panama
allowed U.S. Secret Service agents free access to all sec-
tions of the country to note the movements of suspicious
persons and to forestall any possible sabotage of the Canal
or of other public works. In 1912 Panama had granted per-
mission for the armed forces of the United States to "recon-
noiter" in Panamanian territory, and in February 1917 the
Ministry of Foreign Affairs advised that Panama would
cooperate in every way to allow North American troops
to operate over its soil in defense of the Canal and the
Isthmus.15
The Wilson Administration was naturally anxious to
have the isthmian government join its break with the Cen-
tral Powers. In March 1917 John Foster Dulles was sent
to Panama by Secretary Lansing to do all in his power to
facilitate this.16 He wrote: "It was not necessary to bring
any particular coercion. Panama seemed to realize .. . that
it would be impracticable ... to maintain a neutrality/*17
Dulles further indicated that Panama's economic de-
pendence upon the United States was the compelling
factor in the Panamanian attitude, and disclosed that he
had authority to promise the Isthmian Republic exemp-
tions of all income earned in Panama from U. S. Federal
taxes in return for cooperation in the war.
When the United States formally declared war upon
Germany, President Valdez, on April 7, 1917, issued a
'^Proclamation of Cooperation with the United States in
War against Germany/'18 The United States found this
an ambiguous action and requested Panama to clarify its
meaning. The Valdez government replied that it "con-
sidered the proclamation a declaration of war in its legal